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SPEECH 


OF    KENTUCKY, 

IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY    22,  1870. 


The  House  having  met  for  debate  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.    BECK  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  I  have  no  particular 
theme  on  which  I  desire  to  be  heard  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  geueral  debate 
here  allowed  to  give  my  views  as  to  what  Con- 
gress ought  now  to  do,  representing  as  it  does 
the  people  and  States  of  the  Union  and 
supposed  to  be  not  only  capable  of  passing, 
but  willing  to  pass  such  laws  as  will  at  the  least 
cost  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  It  will,  in  my  opinion,  fail  to  meet 
the  just  expectations  of  the  country  if  it  does 
not  lop  off  the  enormous  and  wastful  expendi- 
ture whereby  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  increased  from  $63,000,000 
in  1859  to  not  less  than  $350,000,000  now,  an 
increase  of  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent.,  with  an  increase  of  population  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-one  percent.;  and  especially 
if  it  fails  to  remove  the  burdens  now  crushing 
down  all  the  great  agricultural  and  producing 
interests  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing an  artificial  value  to  the  products  of  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  monopolies  of  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  more  especially 
if  it  fails  in  taking  from  the  banking  and  bond- 
T-iqlding  aristocracy  which  Radical  legislation 
hs*  \built  up  the  exclusive  and  unwarranted 
privileges  they  now  enjoy. 

That  all  these  things  can  be  done  if  Congress 
sees  fit  to  exercise  its  undoubted  power  none 
will  deny  ;  that  it  will  be  false  to  the  great  trust 
confided  to  it  if  it  does  not  I  propose  to  show. 
Why,  I  ask,  should  our  ordinary  expenses,  saying 
nothingofinterestonthedebt,  more  than  quad- 
ruple those  of  ten  years  ago  ?  No  answer  can 
be  given  except  the  humiliating  admission  that 
fraud,  corruption,  and  general  demoralization 
have  taken  possession  of  the  Government  and 
its  officials.    Instead  of  honesty,  capacity,  and 


frugality  being  the  test  of  competency  for  re- 
sponsible public  position,  party  servility  and 
a  willingness  to  divide  the  spoils  between  the 
official  and  the  kinsmen,  favorites,  or  tools  of 
the  parties  in  power  whose  influence  secures 
the  place  seem  now  to  be  the  only  passports 
to  stations  of  honor  and  profit. 

Every  department  of  the  Government  in  and 
out  of  Washington  is  swarming  with  the  adher- 
ents or  retainers  of  prominent  politicians  for 
whose  services  there  is  no  sort  of  use.  Many 
of  them  are  furloughed  from  month  to  month 
without  doing  an  hour's  work  except  walk  to 
the  Treasury  and  draw  their  pay.  Others 
crowd  the  rooms  of  the  Departments,  pretend- 
ing to  be  engaged  ;  really  acting  as  lobbyists, 
go-betweens,  and  confidence  men  to  these  who 
have  real  or  pretended  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. No  man  now  thinks  of  presenting 
any  claim  to  any  Department  without  looking 
around  to  see  who  he  must  buy  to  aid  his 
scheme  or  influence  the  decision.  The  justice 
of  his  case  is  a  secondary  consideration.  Jobs 
of  all  sorts  are  concocted  and  set  on  foot  to 
enable  the  favorites  of  the  prominent  politicians 
or  officials  to  get  rich,  and  the  tax-payers  of 
the  country  have  to  foot  the  bills.  Pay  and 
service  bear  no  sort  of  relation  to  each  other. 
The  most  adroit  subterfuges  are  resorted  to  to 
transfer  the  money  of  the  people  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  officials  and  their  retainers.  Time 
would  fail  me  if  I  should  attempt  to  set  forth 
even  a  tithe  of  what  we  have  all  heard  and 
seen. 

Members  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  remem- 
ber well  the  spirited  debate  in  July,  1868, 
when  this  House  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  to  reduce  the  Army,  in  which  it  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Butler]  that  hundreds  of  super- 
numerary officers  of  all  grades,  costing  the  peo- 
ple from  six  thousand  up  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  each,  are  retained  and  paid  as 


pensioners  on  the  labor  of  the  people — some- 
times for  this  purpose  called  the  Government — 
out  of  whom  millions  are  annually  coerced  by 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  to  support  in  idle- 
ness mere  drones.  Artifice  upon  artifice,  it 
was  shown,  is  employed  to  keep  not  only  the 
people  but  Congress  in  ignorance  as  to  the 
amount  thus  filched  from  them.  Rations  and 
longevity  rations,  subsistence  and  commuta- 
tions of  all  sorts  of  allowances,  none  of  which 
are  understood  or  intended  to  be,  make  up 
the  income  of  these  elegant  parasites,  in  many 
instances,  to  double  the  salaries  of  the  heads 
of  Departments  or  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  ascertained,  I  might  say  a  conceded 
fact,  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  mil- 
lions annually  appropriated  for  the  Indians  is 
stolen.  I  might  show  how  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  the  money  received  at  the 
Patent  Office  were  squandered  annually,  till 
we  had  to  stop  in  part  the  wholesale  plunder 
by  requiring  all  the  funds  received  to  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury,  so  that  we  could  at  least 
know  something  about  where  it  goes ;  how- 
mirrors  costing  $27,000  have  lately  been  bought 
and  paid  for  to  fit  up  the  internal  revenue  wing 
of  the  Treasury,  which  the  Commissioner  will 
not  allow  to  be  used,  because  of  their  extrava- 
gant and  gaudy  character,  by  subordinates, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  and 
without  authority  of  law  ;  how  the  most  hon- 
est claims  for  money  due  on  contracts  for 
property  sold  and  delivered  are  suspended  and 
rejected  because  somebody  says,  or  the  bureau 
official  says  that  somebody  says,  the  claimant 
is  disloyal,  and  it  is  only  when  some  stool- 
pigeon  is  bought  that  the  embargo  is  removed 
and  the  claimant  gets  half  or  one  third  of 
what  the  Government  pays ;  how  day  by 
day  clerks  and  employes  are  sent  on  the 
merest  pretenses  all  over  the  country  on  extra 
pay  and  allowances  often  cents  per  mile,  when 
they  never  pay  more  than  three  j  how,  by 
reason  of  illegal  extra  pay  and  allowances,  the 
officers  of  the  Navy  now  draw  $2,000,000  more 
per  annum  than  it  takes  to  pay  off  all  the  sail- 
ors under  their  command  ;  but,  as  I  said,  time 
would  fail  me  if  I  attempted  to  state  even  a  tithe 
of  the  frauds  and  extortions  daily  perpetrated. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  one 
form  or  other  $50,000,000  is  thus  stolen  and 
squandered  annually  on  supernumeraries  and 
retainers  of  the  dominant  party,  while  millions 
upon  millions  are  at  every  session  of  Congress 
required  in  the  form  of  deficiency  bills,  when  in 
fact  no  deficiencies  exist,  except  such  as  the 
Departments  and  bureaus  create  by  defying  our 
laws  and  disregarding  all  our  efforts  at  retrench- 
ment and  economy.  The  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion, now  is,  if  we  appropriate,  say,  $5,000,000 
to  an  Auditor's  office,  for  which  $7,000,000  had 
been  for  any  cause  previously  allowed,  for  him 
to  expend  $7,000,00®,  very  likely  more,  in 
spite  of  us,  and  send  in  a  deficiency  bill,  when 
he  knows  and  admits  that  the  $2,000,000  be- 


yond the  appropriation  was  expended  in  direct 
violation  of  law  ;  yet  no  one  censures  him  ;  his 
removal  is  not  thought  of;  impunity  embold- 
ens, till  Congress  is  owned,  controlled,  and 
defied  by  the  subordinate  officers  in  the  various 
Departments,  and  we  are  compelled  to  pay 
what  is  demanded  or  let  those  who  have  hon- 
estly done  the  work— the  thieves  and  parasites 
are  sure  to  get  their  pay  early— suffer  for  the 
misappropriation  of  the  funds  by  their  supe- 
riors. 

No  wonder  the  estimates  for  next  year  have 
increased  nearly  fifty  million  dollars  even  over 
all  past  extravagance.  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Government,  as  such,  has  no 
money  and  can  have  none  except  what  is 
coerced  year  by  year  from  the  toiling  millions ; 
that  while  much  of  it  is  paid  to  the  tax-gatherer 
by  the  owners  of  the  mines,  the  manufactories, 
the  farms,  and  the  workshops,  it  comes  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  labor  of  the  people.  It 
should  be  especially  recollected,  I  repeat,  in 
the  midst  of  the  squanderings  of  untold  mil- 
lions, that  the  last  analysis  of  all  wealth  is  the 
sweat  of  the  poor  ;  that  labor  is  the  prime 
source  of  all  revenue,  and  that  Government,  as 
such,  loses  nothing  by  the  corruption,  extrav- 
agance, and  plunder  now  rampant  in  the  land, 
and  that  every  dollar  stolen  or  squandered, 
either  in  the  administration  of  Government  or 
in  the  collection  of  its  revenues,  is  again  paid 
out  of  the  labor  of  the  people. 

What  is  detracted  or  abstracted  from  one 
source  is  squeezed  out  of  another  ;  the  $350,- 
000,000  are  obtained.  That  and  all  the  steal- 
ages and  squanderings  are  the  annual  tribute 
paid  out  of  t!he  toil  of  the  masses  for  what  we 
are  so  proud  of  boasting  is  the  best  Govern- 
ment the  world  ever  saw.  It  ought  to  be  the 
best ;  it  certainly  costs  the  most.  For  exam- 
ple: who  supposes  that  out  of  the  $100,000, 00a 
admitted  to  have  been  stolen  in  1868  by  officials 
and  their  allies  in  the  collection  of  the  taxe^ 
on  whisky,  while  the  tax  was  two  dollars  per 
gallon,  and  out  of  not  less  than  seventy  million 
gallons  so  taxed  we  received  only  about  thir- 
teen million  dollars,  that  the  Government  lost 
anything?  Taxes  on  incomes,  on  manufactures, 
on  everything  taxable,  together  with  your  enor- 
mous and  ruinous  protective  tariffs  furnished 
Government  with  all  the  money  it  could  waste 
or  spend.  The  plunderer  plundered  the  people 
and  every  honest  man  in  the  land  had  to  make 
good  the  robbery.  But  the  direct  stealing jW 
squandering  of  the  money  of  the  people,  >vor* 
mous  as  it  is,  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  the  wo-^t  ol  tfcfc 
evils  to  which  the  people  are  subjected  under 
Radical  misrule.  Jobs  and  schemes  are  manu- 
factured and  invented  to  enable  officials  and 
their  retainers  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  community  which  never  appear 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  and  none  but  the 
victims  and  their  plunderers  ever  know  or  care 
how  great  the  swindle  is. 

Let  me  illustrate.  I  will  take  but  one  case 
in  a  thousand,  and  that,  perhaps,  not  the  worst. 


More  than  a  million  dollars,  over  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  of  it  from  m^  own  State,  has 
been  and  is  being  coerced  out  of  the  distillers  of 
spirits  under  pretense  of  paying  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Tice,  a  pet  of  the  former  Commis- 
sioner, for  a  meter  to  gauge  spirits  at  the  still. 
A  price  was  fixed,  and  the  money  was  required 
to  be  deposited  in  bank  by  a  day  named,  on  pain 
of  confiscation  of  all  their  property  by  order  of 
the  Commissioner,  (for  commissioners  can  and 
do  legislate  and  enforce  their  own  laws  when  it 
suits  them  without  consulting  Congress.)  Tice 
lias  drawn  it  nearly  all,  yet  only  three  meters 
have  been  put  up  or  have  been  attempted  to  be 
put  up  in  Kentucky,  and  they  are  now  known 
and  admitted  to  be  miserable  failures.  Those 
for  which  $1,000  are  paid  are  manufactured  by 
Miles,  Greenwood  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  for  not  exceeding  $400. 
Where  the  money  has  gone,  who  Tice  divides 
with,  I  cannot  prove  ;  but  neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  the  people  ever  have  or  ever  will 
receive  one  dollar  of  benefit  from  it.  That,  as 
I  said,  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  swindles 
that  are  daily  and  hourly  perpetrated  on  pri- 
vate account  which  never  see  the  light  of  day, 
and  of  which  the  victims  dare  not  complain  for 
fear  of  bringing  down  stili  more  severely  the 
heavy  hand  of  their  task- masters  upon  them. 
The  facts  I  have  stated  are  familiar  to  most 
members,  and  the  Commissioner  can  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  them  if  further  information 
is  desired. 

The  number  of  spies,  informers,  store- 
keepers, gaugers,  and  vampires  generally  who 
are  secretly  and  silently  sucking  the  life-blood 
from  the  victims  they  are  licensed  to  prey  upon 
is  legion  ;  they  drain  from  the  honest  industry 
of  the  country  untold  millions  every  year.  Mr. 
Wells  and  Mr.  Clarke,  two  of  your  officials 
who  ought  to  be  able  to  approximate  the  facts, 
estimate  that  nearly  or  quite  one  half  of  the 
amount  annually  paid  by  the  people  goes  else- 
where than  into  the  Treasury.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  costs  the  people,  in  one  form  or  other,  half 
the  amount  of  revenue  collected  to  obtain  what 
is  obtained,  and  that  one  half  of  what  gets  into 
the  Treasury  and  is  there  disbursed  is  neither 
necessary  nor  proper  for  the  successful  admin- 
istration of  the  Government,  and  that  all  these 
vast  sums  thus  wrongfully  coerced  from  the 
men  whose  labor  produced  them  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  classes  of  men  I  have  referred 
to  and  in  the  ways  I  have  indicated.  If  the 
majority  dominant  here  fail  to  pass  such  laws 
as  will  put  a  stop  to  this  system  of  wholesale 
corruption  and  plunder  their  constituents  will, 
I  hope,  see  to  it  that  other  men  shall  fill  their 
places  in  these  Halls  hereafter. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  able,  in  a  speech  lim- 
ited to  an  hour,  to  set  forth  the  exact  form  in 
;vkich  laws  should  be  passed  to  punish  and 
Drevent  the  enormous  frauds  and  extravagance 
low  permeating  and  corrupting  every  Depart- 
nent  of  the  Government,  nor  to  indicate  with 
uiy  exactness,  even  if  I  was  well  assured,  pre- 


cisely what  ought  to  be  done  relative  to  the 
existing  tariff,  the  currency,  and  the  bonded 
debt,  so  as  to  give  relief  to  the  people  and  at 
the  same  time  do  justice  to  the  interests  and 
individuals  to  be  affected  by  the  changes  de- 
sired. But  I  insist,  because  I  believe,  that  our 
present  tariff,  while  it  cannot  be  abrogated  alto- 
gether in  the  present  state  of  our  indebtedness, 
ought  to  be  modified  and  changed  in  many 
essential  particulars,  so  as  to  relieve  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  from  the  burdens  of  its 
unjust  and  partial  operation.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  fast  learning,  and  will 
soon  come  to  know,  that  a  tariff  is  a  tax,  and 
not  only  a  tax,  but  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases 
a  tax  imposed  on  them,  not  to  aid  in  paying  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Government,  but  to 
enrich  a  few  favored  monopolists. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  in  {,he  infancy 
of  the  Republic,  though  even  that  is  doubtful 
in  the  light  of  past  experience,  when  manu- 
factures and  the  arts  needed  the  fostering  and 
protecting  care  of  the  Government ;  when  the 
country  was  poor,  capital  scarce,  population 
scattered,  and  transportation  difficult  and 
costly  ;  when  the  inventive  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple needed  stimulants  to  call  it  into  exercise 
and  skilled  mechanics  were  rarely  to  be  found. 
But  all  that  has  passed  away,  and  the  reverse 
is  now  true ;  we  are  now  not  only  able  to  sup- 
ply all  our  own  wants  in  fair  competition  with 
the  balance  of  the  world,  if  each  is  left  free  to 
employ  his  own  labor,  skill,  and  capital  in 
what  he  deems  most  profitable,  selling  his 
product  where  he  can  sell  highest,  and  buying 
what  he  wants  where  he  can  buy  cheapest,  but 
in  very  many  important  branches  of  business 
we  can  supply  foreign  nations  at  prices  that 
will  defy  competition,  and  realize  large  profits 
to  the  trade  without  taxing  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  the  people  as  we  now  do  to  enable 
one  to  make  a  fortune  and  impoverish  all  his 
neighbors  in  doing  it.  In  other  words,  we  have 
served  our  apprenticeship  long. ago,  and  paid 
for  the  education  and  implements  of  our  arti- 
sans and  the  buildings  and  machinery  of  our 
manufacturers,  and  it  is  now  high  time  that 
they  should  enter  into  competition  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  upon  terms  of  equality,  as 
our  farmers  and  laborers  have  always  been 
compelled  to  do. 

I  know  the  power  that  is  brought  to  bear 
against  any  proposition  to  withdraw  privileges 
and  prevent  the  organized  and  powerful  few 
from  plundering  the  scattered  and  therefore 
powerless  masses.  High-sounding  phrases  and 
patriotic  catch-words  are'  always  ready  and 
often  almost  omnipotent  to  prevent  any  inter- 
ference with  established  tyranny  and  wrong. 
Protection  to  home  industry,  security  against 
the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  independence  from 
foreigners  in  all  the  materials  necessary  to  carry 
on  a  successful  war,  and  scores  of  other  catch- 
words as  plausible  and  as  senseless,  are  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  monopolists,  and  the  plun- 
dered people  echo  back  the  rallying  cry  and 


toil  and  sweat  and  starve  to  fill  the  pockets  of 
their  task- masters,  believing  that  they  are  pro- 
moting some  great  patriotic  idea.  It  has  always 
been  so  and  will  always  be  till  people  learn  to 
think  for  themselves  and  look  through  and 
behind  professions  at  the  principles  which  actu- 
ate those  who  utter  them. 

I  need  not  tell  how,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins 
of  the  liberties  of  the  ancient  republics,  when 
the  luxuries  and  debaucheries  of  the  rulers 
ground  the  people  to  the  earth  and  extorted 
from  them  all  but  a  tithe  of  their  hard  earnings  ; 
the  glory  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  the  triumphal 
processions  ;  the  games  and  exhibition  in  the 
amphitheater  ;  the  contests  of  the  gladiators 
and  the  wild  beasts  were  sufficient  to  drown 
the  murmurs  of  the  oppressed,  and  even  to 
induce  them  to  laud  to  the  skies  the  munifi- 
cence and  liberality  of  the  oppressors,  whose 
wealth  was  wrung  from  their  own  sweat  and 
toil,  whose  minions  were  held  like  hounds  in 
the  leash  to  crush  out  any  attempt  by  the 
people  to  assert  their  ancient  rights  and 
privileges.  Nor  need  I  refer  to  the  means  by 
which  in  more  modern  times  Louis  XIV,  and 
those  who  followed  him,  destroyed  the  liberties 
of  France  and  reduced  the  masses  of  the  people 
to  the  most  abject  penury  and  submission, 
compensating  and  silencing  them  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  works  of  art  and  the  glories 
of  the  empire.  We  all  know  that  oppressions 
the  most  terrible,  extortions  the  most  galling, 
and  crimes  the  most  horrible  have  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries  been  perpetrated  and 
exacted  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  patriotism. 
To-day  we  are  repeating  the  teachings  of 
history,  and  under  the  rallying  cry  of  loyalty 
*and  devotion  to  the  Union  of  these  States  the 
dominant  party  have  for  three  years,  step  by 
step,  undermined  and  overthrown  the  very  cit- 
adel of  liberty  itself. 

States  have  been  ignored  and  legislated  out 
of  existence;  not  only  every  principle  of  the 
Constitution,  but  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, have  been  subverted.  Extortion, 
corruption,  and  extravagance  have  held  un- 
controlled sway  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  All  legislation  has  been  to  enrich  a 
few  favored  monopolists,  who  by  banks,  tariffs, 
bonds,  schemes,  and  jobs  have  become  the 
richest  men  upon  earth  at  the  expense  of  a 
deluded  people  who  have  not  only  stood  list- 
lessly by,  but  have  thrown  their  hats  in  the  air 
and  sung  pajans  in  honor  of  the  men  and  the 
acts  which  where  robbing  them  of  their  prop- 
erty and  their  guarantied  rights. 

I  propose  briefly  to  show  that  my  assertions 
are  sustained  by  the  facts.  We  collected  from 
customs  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869, 
over  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  dollars 
in  gold.  If  that  sum,  with  the  legitimate  cost 
of  its  collection,  represented  the  tax  imposed 
upon  the  people,  we  might  endure  it,  excessive 
as  it  is,  provided  all  classes  paid  it  anything 
like  equally;  but  when  we  come  to  understand 
that  in  order  to  obtain  that  amount  of  revenue 


we  actually  tax  the  labor  of  our  own  people  over 
four  hundred  million  dollars,  and  pay  all  the  bal- 
ance into  the  coffers  of  a  favored  few  to  whom 
we  have  given  the  absolute  control  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  by  excluding  foreign 
competition,  thereby  enabling  them  to  charge 
us  for  their  products  what  they  please,  while 
the  unprotected  farmer,  whose  products  make 
up  one  half  at  least  of  our  annual  accretion 
of  wealth,  has  to  compete  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  without  protection  in  his  sales  of 
wheat,  barley,  cotton,  rice,  corn,  and  beef 
with  the  like  products  of  the  so-called  pauper 
labor  of  the  world,  we  will  get  a  glimpse  at 
least  at  the  monstrous  outrage  of  our  present 
system  of  tariff  taxation. 

The  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  a 
Radical  official  specially  charged  with  the  duty 
of  furnishing  the  facts  in  this  regard,  has  sent 
his  report  to  this  Congress,  where  it  has  been 
attacked  with  a  bitterness  and  malignity  which 
only  proves  how  damagingthe  truths  it  contains 
are  to  the  monopolists  and  their  adherents  on 
this  floor.  In  their  desperation  and  utter  in- 
ability to  refute  many  of  the  facts  they  sought 
to  suppress  its  publication,  lest  the  people 
should  read  and  understand  by  what  means  they 
are  being  robbed  under  the  guise  of  protection. 
The  clamor  for  the  facts  was  too  strong, 
the  press  was  too  free  ;  it  could  neither  be  de- 
stroyed nor  hidden,  and  its  facts  will  be  read, 
considered  and  weighed ;  the  efforts  of  the 
monopolists  to  malign,  traduce,  and  vilify  their 
official  will  not  satisfy  a  people  groaning  under 
taxation. 

1  intend  to  call  attention  specially  to  the 
exposg  he  makes  on  pages  .108,  109,  110,  and 
111,  as  showing  conclusively  the  truth  of  the 
assertions  I  have  made.  He  shows  that  with 
the  present  duty  of  nine  dollars  per  ton  in  gold 
on  pig-iron  we  only  derive  a  revenue  of  about 
one  million  dollars  annually.  On  salt,  with  a 
duty  of  eighteen  cents  in  bulk  and  twenty-four 
cents  in  bags  per  hundred  pounds,  we  derive 
a  revenue  of  about  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  On  undressed  lumber,  plank, 
shingles,  &c,  with  our  present  tariff  of  twenty 
per  cent,  thereon,  our  revenue  is  $1,250,000. 
On  leather,  other  than  japanned  and  patent- 
leather,  with  a  duty  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  per  cent.,  our  revenue  is  about  one 
million  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars. On  lastings  and  serge,  used  and  cut  for 
ladies'  and  other  shoes,  with  a  tariff  of  fifty  per 
cent.,  our  revenue  is  about  one  million  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Total  on 
the  articles  above  named,  say,  $6,260,000. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  by  facts  indis- 
putable that  if  the  duty  on  pig-iron  was  reduced 
to  three  dollars  per  ton  we  would  save  annually 
to  the  people  $10,800,000.  If  on  salt  it  was 
reduced  to  nine  and  twelve  cents  per  hundred| 
pounds  we  would  reduce  the  present  tax  paid 
thereon  by  the  consumer  about  four  million 
dollars.  If  the  character  of  lumber  above  set 
forth  was  admitted  duty  free  we  would  avoid 


taxes  now  imposed  on  us  to  at  least  $10,000,- 
000,  and  if  leather,  lastings,  and  serge  were  ad- 
mitted free  we  would  on  these  items  escape 
taxation  now  imposed  to  the  extent  of  $18,000,- 
000,  making  a  total  taxation  saved  to  the  people 
of  $48,800,000,  from  which  we  now  realize 
about  six  and  a  quarter  millions  ;  in  other 
words,  these  articles  now  produce,  say,  six  and 
a  quarter  millions  of  revenue  under  existing 
tariff  taxation,  and  to  obtain  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Government  the  people  annually 
pay  nearly  forty- nine  millions,  forty-two  and  a 
half  of  which  is  stolen  from  them  by  iniquitous 
legislation  and  transferred  to  the  pockets  of  a 
few  favored  and  protected  monopolists.  If  the 
Commissioner  had  shown  what  would  have  been 
the  saving  if  the  tax  on  pig-iron  and  salt  was 
removed  altogether  his  aggregate  would  have 
been  over  sixty  millions,  instead  of  forty- nine 
millions. 

He  shows,  I  think,  conclusively  that  by  the 
monopoly  on  iron  the  people  pay  now  not  less 
than  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  ton  more 
than  would  leave  the  producer  a  fair  profit  on 
his  product,  every  dollar  of  which  is  wrongfully 
abstracted  from  the  pocket  of  every  man  who 
uses  a  spade,  hoe,  plow,  or  wagon ;  who  drives 
a  nail  in  his  roof  or  puts  a  shoe  on  his  horse ; 
and  so  with  each  of  the  other  articles  enum- 
erated. Every  ounce  of  salt  put  in  our  food, 
every  foot  of  plank  used  in  any  form,  every 
shoe  that  is  worn,  costs  nearly  double  what  it 
ought,  and  only  one  eighth  of  the  increased 
cost  goes  to  support  the  Government,  seven 
eighths  being  appropriated  by  the  producers 
of  these  articles  of  prime  necessity.  And  so  it 
is  with  everything  else,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
coffin,  from  the  hats  on  our  heads  to  the  shoes 
and  socks  on  our  feet,  we  are  taxed  almost 
beyond  endurance,  with  the  same  results  and 
for  the  same  purposes.  If  human  ingenuity 
had  been  tortured  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  impoverish  the  masses  of  the  people  and  to 
enrich  a  few  great  miners  and  manufacturers 
at  their  expense  it  could  not  have  invented 
a  more  thorough  and  exhaustive  system,  and 
all  under  the  specious  pretext  of  encouraging 
and  promoting  home  industry  and  protecting 
the  people  against  foreign  pauper  competi- 
tion. 

Men  often  wear  the  livery  of  the  court  of 
Heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  ever  saw  it  more  successfully  done  than 
in  the  guise  of  the  protective  tariff  we  are  now 
cursed  with.  I  do  not  want  to  weary  the  House 
with  details,  but  I  want  the  principle  illustrated, 
that  whenever  a  tariff  becomes  protective,  that 
is,  cuts  off  or  curtails  materially  the  supply 
that  is  raised  cheaper  abroad  than  we  can  raise 
it,  it  ceases  to  be  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  be- 
comes a  tax  on  the  people  to  enrich  a  favored 
class  without  any  sort  of  benefit  to  the  tax- 
payer, as  illustrated  by  the  cases  just  stated. 
Why,  I  ask,  should  men  be  diverted  from  em- 
ployments naturally  profitable  to  those  which 


can  only  be  made  so  by  taxing  the  mass  of  the 
people?  If  oranges,  figs,  dates, and  bananas  can 
be  raised  cheaper  by  the  people  of  Cuba  than  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  we  can 
raise  wheat,  corn,  beef,  and  pork  cheaper  than 
the  people  of  Cuba,  why  tax  the  fruits  of  that 
island  so  as  to  exclude  their  introduction,  and 
induce  our  people  to  abandon  industries  which 
our  soil  and  climate  make  naturally  profitable 
to  engage  in  the  production  of  fruits  which  can 
only  be  raised  at  great  additional  labor  and 
expense?  Would  not  such  a  course  be  an  idle 
and  useless  waste  of  the  industrial  energies  of 
our  people,  besides  requiring  our  consumers 
of  these  fruits  to  pay  double,  perhaps  treble 
what  they  are  worth  in  open  market? 

All  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  procuring 
at  the  cheapest  rate  what  is  oris  believed  to  be 
necessary  to  comfort  is  that  much  capital  lost, 
thrown  away,  as  much  as  if  destroyed  by  fire 
or  cast  into  the  sea.  Common  sense  and  a  just 
regard  for  the  equal  rights  of  all  would  in  the 
ease  suggested  so  legislate  as  to  enable  and 
induce  our  producers  of  grain,  beef,  and  pork 
to  ship  their  produce  to  Cuba  if  they  could  get 
more  for  it  there  than  at  home,  and  bring  a  re- 
turn cargo  of  fruits.  Both  would  be  benefited 
by  the  exchange  of  commodities  ;  commerce 
would  be  built  up;  one  commodity  would  pay 
for  another,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  labor  would  be 
realized. 

But  recurring  again  to  the  views  of  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  subject  of  iron  ;  and  his  care- 
fully prepared  data  will  and  ought  to  have 
more  weight  than  my  statements;  therefore  I 
use  them.  He  shows,  on  page  81,  that  "the 
average  expenditure  requisite  to  produce  a  ton 
of  pig-iron  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time,  including  a  liberal  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  and  a  fair  allowance  for  repairs  and 
incidentals,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  from 
twenty-four  to  twenty-six  dollars  in  currency." 
He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  average  sell- 
ing price  of  pig-iron  is  from  thirty-six  to  thirty- 
seven  dollars  per  ton,  being  ten  or  twelve  dol- 
lars per  ton  more  than  is  proper  to  give  that 
branch  of  industry  the  same  profits  that  other 
industries  enjoy.     Again,  he  says,  on  page  53  : 

"It  therefore  follows  that  the  price  of  American 
pig-iron  may  have  been  maintained  at  nine  dollars 
per  ton  gold,  or  eleven  dollars  currency,  in  excess  of 
what  need  to  have  have  been  paid  by  consumers  but 
for  the  tax;  and  if  thereby  the  sum  of  $20,000,000 
was  transferred  to  the  comparatively  few  iron- 
masters, although  it  may  not  have  been  all  profit  to 
them,  and  may  simply  have  warranted  them  in  pro- 
ducing iron  at  a  higher  cost,  yet  it  represents  three 
and  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  the  whole  annual  saving 
of  the  nation  diverted  or  taken  from  those  who  actu- 
ally earned  it  for  the  benefit  of  probably  not  over 
one  thousand  individuals,  who  are  the  proprietors 
of  iron  furnaces. 

"Again,  let  us  take  the  case  of  salt,  the  duty  on 
the  importation  of  which  in  bulk  is  eighteen  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  (with  gold  at  133)  twenty-two 
and  a  half  cents  currency.  The  present  consumption 
of  salt  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  about 
thirty-nine  million  bushels  per  annum,  the  price  of 
which  has  been  enhanced  from  twenty  and  twenty- 


three  cents  in  1860  to  forty  and  fifty  cents  in  1869. 
Now,  if  we  assume  that  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  on 
salt  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  eight  per 
cent  (sec  imports  of  1868)  has  uneccssarily  increased 
the  general  cost  of  this  indispensable  article  to  the 
extent  of  only  ten  cents  per  bushel,  we  have  thereby 
subjected  the  community  to  a  tax  of  $3,900,000  per 
annum,  or  have  diverted,  in  the  consumption  of  this 
single  article,  from  what  would  have  been  an  other- 
wise natural  distribution  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
nation  more  than  half  of  one  per  cent. 

"  Similar  deductions  may  be  made  in  respect  to 
lumber,  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  manufacture  of  far 
and  felt  hats;  to  steel,  carpets,  blankets,  woolen  goods 
of  every  description,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
articles,  the  prices  of  all  of  which  have  been  greatly 
and  unnecessarily  enhanced  by  special  and  partial 
legislation." 

I  have  consumed  this  much  time  and  given 
the  prominence  I  have  to  the  facts  bearing 
especially  onpig-iron,  salt,  lnmber,and leather, 
because  they,  being  articles  of  prime  necessity 
to  all  the  people,  illustrate  as  well  as  any  other 
class  of  articles  the  enormous  subsidies  levied 
on  us  all  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  cormorants 
who  are  even  now  urging  an  increase  of  duty 
on  all  these  things  to  still  further  oppress  and 
impoverish  the  masses  and  glut  their  own 
rapacity. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  of  all  or 
even  a  tithe  of  the  articles  or  the  interests 
protected  and  enriched  by  the  present  tariff. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  its 
ramifications  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  over 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  dutiable  articles  of 
drugs  and  druggists'  goods  alone  ;  that  it 
reaches  every  article  necessary  for  human 
health  and  comfort,  or  for  national  or  indi- 
vidual progress  ;  that  its  average  duties  is 
forty-eight  per  cent,  in  gold,  or  equal  to  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  in  the  currency,  for  which  prod- 
uce has  to  be  sold,  while  on  many  of  the 
articles  of  prime  necessity  and  universal  re- 
quirement the  tax  is  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
on  some  five  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  article  5  and  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  at 
least  three  fourths  of  all  the  tax  thus  paid  by 
the  people  is  paid  at  least  on  all  articles  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  in  this  country  to  those 
who  are  thus  given  the  monopoly :  to  the 
owners  of  the  salines,  the  ore-banks,  the  mines, 
and  the  manufactories,  who  thus  rule  and  reign 
over  the  people  and  coerce  whatever  they 
choose  to  demand  from  the  unprotected  masses 
whose  necessities  compel  them  to  buy  at  the 
price  demanded.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark 
that  in  England,  whose  people  we  frequently 
take  pains  to  represent  as  downtrodden  and 
tax-ridden — beyond  all  question  the  greatest 
manufacturing,  and  now  the  greatest  commer- 
cial nation  on  the  globe,  made  so  by  our  folly — 
their  tariff  has  but  fifty-five  items  in  it  for 
all  the  various  departments  of  business,  while 
ours  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  at  least  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred. 

It  is  easy  to  see  to  what  extent  fraud,  cor- 
ruption, smuggling,  and  all  the  arts  resorted  to 
by  bad  men  who  seek  public  position  merely 
for  plunder,  and  who  think  it  no  crime  to  rob 


the  Government,  is  necessarily  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  such  a  tax-list,  and  how  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  Government  are  swelled 
beyond  measure  in  keeping  up  such  a  horde 
of  custom-house  officers  and  the  swarms  of 
thieves,  spies,  and  informers  that  are  their  ad- 
juncts and  retainers.  Never  before  was  such 
taxation  as  we  are  now  subjected  to  considered 
even  by  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  protec- 
tion as  possible.  Thirty  per  cent,  average  on 
taxables,  with  a  large  free  list,  when  the  people 
were  exempt  from  the  enormous  internal  rev- 
enue taxation  under  which  we  are  now  groan- 
ing, was  deemed  even  by  them  the  utmost  limit 
of  the  taxable  capacity  of  American  industry; 
and  that  was  only  expected  to  be  temporary 
till  we  could  build  up  manufacturing  and  other 
industries  requiring  a  large  outlay  of  capital, 
which  few  then  possessed,  and  to  enable  us 
to  educate  and  train  our  mechanics  and  artisans 
to  the  standard  of  skill  attained  in  other  older 
and  richer  countries.  Experience  proved  that 
American  industry  needed  no  such  stimulus  as 
either  thirty  or  twenty- five  per  cent,  tax  in  the 
form  of  a  tariff,  and  that  the  people  ought  not 
to  be  required  to  make  such  a  sacrifice.  It 
was  gradually  reduced,  till  in  1859  and  1860 
the  per  cent,  on  dutiable  articles  was  nineteen 
per  cent,  in  the  same  currency  as  the  people 
obtained  for  their  products,  and  on  the  aggre- 
gate of  imports  fourteen  per  cent. 

I  call  the  attention  of  members  to  the  table 
marked  Appendix  F,  atthe  close  of  Mr.  Wells's 
report  for  1868,  which  shows  the  revenue  col- 
lected each  year  from  1789  to  1868,  the  amount 
of  dutiable  imports  and  free  goods  imported 
annually,  and  the  average  rate  of  duty  on  im- 
ports. I  will  read  only  those  of  1860  and  1868, 
as  sufficiently  illustrating  my  argument : 

1860.  1868. 

Customs $53,187,511  00  $164,464,599  56 

Free 90,841,749  00  29,804,147  09 

Dutiable, 279,872,327  00  343,605,301  00 

Total.* $362,166,254  00      $373,409,448  56 

Per  cent,  dutiable 19.00  47.86 

Per  cent,  aggregate...  14.07  44.00 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  total  im- 
ports increased  only  a  fraction  over  $11,000,000 
with  twenty-one  per  cent,  increase  of  popu- 
lation, the  direct  tax  paid,  of  course,  by  the 
American  consumer  to  obtain  the  goods  im- 
ported, amounted  in  1868  to'  $111,000,000  in 
gold  at  a  premium  of,  say,  thirty-five  more  than 
in  1860;  besides,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show, 
and  could  demonstrate  if  I  had  time,  paying  to 
the  monopolists  for  whose  benefit  this  tariff' is 
imposed  not  less  than  $333,000,000,  or  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  tax  obtained  by  the 
Government.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  a 
birds-eye  view  of  the  ruinous  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  on  American  industry  in  general  is 
to  look  for  a  moment  at  its  effect  on  American 
commerce,  and  for  that  purpose  I  turn  again 
to  the  report  of  Commissioner  Wells  for  1869, 


page  30,  taking  the  years  1860  and  1869  as  the 
test,     He  gives  this  table  : 

Imports,  exports,  and  reexports. 


Total  trade $762,238,550 

American  vessels 507,'J-l 

Foreign  vessels 255,040,/93 


1869. 

$876,364,060 
288,916,927 
587,447,133 


Preponderance,  American  $252,206,964 
Preponderance,  foreign.. 


$298,530,206 


Gain    at  eight   per    cent., 

American $20,176,557 

Gain  at  eight  per  cent.,  for-  

eign $23,882,416 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nine  years  ago,  under 
a  low  tariff,  our  commercial  marine  in  compe- 
tiou  with  foreign  nations  for  the  carrying  of 
our  imports,  exports,  and  reexports,  allowing 
eight  per  cent,  as  the  profit,  realized  over  them 
all  annually  $20,176,557;  while  under  our 
present  high  tariff  not  only  is  all  that  lost,  but 
foreigners  make  out  of  us  annually  in  that  trade 
a  balance  of  $23,882,416,  a  difference  against 
us  in  that  branch  of  industry  of  $44,058,973— 
within  a  fraction  of  $9,000,000  of  the  whole 
amount  collected  under  the  tariff  of  1860,  and 
almost  enough  to  pay  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  Government  at  that  time.  The  $44,000,000 
thus  lost  annually  is  gone  forever  and  spent 
in  foreign  countries.  If  our  own  people  get  our 
raoDey,  whether  honestly  or  dishonestly,  the 
country  gets  some  benefit  of  it.  Whether  it 
is  spent  in  building  fine  houses,  extending  fac- 
tories, opening  mines,  or  even  in  fine  carriages, 
fast  horses,  or  at  the  gaming  table,  somebody 
gets  it  who  uses  it  at  home.  The  loss  of  our 
commerce  has  no  such  redeeming  or  restoring 
influence  ;  once  gone,  all  paid  out  not  only 
weakens  us  but  strengthens  rival  nations.  At 
the  close  of  1860  the  tonnage  of  the  world  was 
as  follows : 

Tons. 

Owned  by  the  United  States 5,530,813 

By  Great  Britain  and  dependencies 5,898,369 

By  all  other  nations 5,806,767 


Total 17,235,949 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nine  years  ago  we 
had  almost  one  third  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
world  in  our  hands — nearly  as  much  as  Eng- 
land, and  within  a  fraction  of  as  much  as 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  Where  is 
it?  England  has  nearly  doubled;  other  na- 
tions have  leaped  forward  in  the  race,  and 
we,  with  an  increase  of  commercial  wealth  and 
population  in  the  last  ten  years  unequaled  by 
any  of  them,  have  fallen  back,  so  that  on  the 
3d  day  of  June,  1868,  we  had  only  4,318,309 
tons.  Do  you  answer  by  saying  that  the  Ala- 
bama and  other  rebel  cruisers  destroyed  our 
ships.  To  some  extent  that  was  true :  but  for 
every  ship  destroyed  there  were  fifty  factories 
and  machine-shops  destroyed  by  the  contend- 
ing armies  on  our  own  soil.  Sherman,  in 
his  march  to  the  sea,  destroyed  more  of  the 
elements  of  national  wealth  than  forty  Ala- 
bamas  could  have  done.  Why  are  all  the  in- 
ternal factories  and  work- shops  built  up  and 


restored?  Because  Congress  has  taxed  the 
whole  people  by  the  monopolies  granted  to 
manufacturers,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  do 
so.  Why  are  not  our  ships  rebuilt  and  our 
commerce  restored?  Because  you  have  taxed 
by  your  tariffs  and  your  internal  revenue  every- 
thing that  constitutes  a  ship,  from  the  first  plank 
and  the  first  nail  that  is  used  to  the  last  rope 
that  is  tied,  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent. ,  so  that  an  iron  steamer  that  costs 
$150,000  in  Glasgow  will  cost  $250,000  in  New 
York  ;  and  a  fishing  schooner  costing  $60,000 
at  Portland  or  Gloucester  can  be  built  for 
$35,000  in  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia. 

While  the  building,  machinery,  and  mate- 
rial in  your  manufactories  on  the  land  only 
come  in  competition  with  others  protected  like 
themselves  from  foreign  competition,  your 
ships  have  to  seek  their  freights  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  where  your  tariffs  cannot  reach, 
and  have  to  compete  with  cheap,  untaxed  ships 
that  did  not  cost  much  more  than  one  half  what 
ours  do,  with  sailors  wearing  clothes  that  do  not 
cost  half  what  ours  wear  ;  and  thus  by  our  own 
folly,  as  I  said,  England  and  other  countries, 
wiser  than  we,  have  not  only  taken  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world  from  us,  but  have  come 
into  our  own  ports  and  taken  nearly  all  ours. 
There  is  not  an  American  steamer  now  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  trade  that  is  not  sustained 
by  Government  subsidies;  that  is,  by  taxes 
levied  on  the  people.  What  few  ships  we 
build  are  for  the  coastwise  trade  and  for  lake 
and  river  navigation,  and  they  can  only  be 
built  because  by  our  registry  laws  vessels  built 
in  foreign  ports  are  not  allowed  to  be  registered 
as  American  ships  or  to  be  used  in  our  coast- 
wise and  internal  commerce. 

We  used  to  inscribe  on  our  banners  "free 
trade  and  sailors'  rights,"  and  contend,  and 
contend  properly,  that  there  could  be  no  free 
commerce  without  national  ships ;  that  our 
ships  and  our  sailors  were  our  bulwarks,  and 
that  our  flag  waved  and  secured  respect  for 
our  people  in  every  port  on  the  globe.  Now, 
by  our  tariffs  and  taxation,  we  have  driven 
them  from  the  seas.  Foreign  flags  fill  the  ports 
of  New  York  and  all  our  sea-board  cities  ;  for- 
eign immigrants  come  and  our  own  people  go 
in  foreign  bottoms  ;  we  have  ceased  to  be  a 
Power  on  the  ocean  in  the  great  struggle  for 
the  world's  traffic ;  and  all  this  is  done  that  a 
few  New  England  manufacturers  and  a  few 
Pennsylvaniairon-masters  maybecome  nabobs. 
It  is  by  the  merchant  ship  alone  that  the  great 
and  growing  agricultural  products  of  the  coun- 
try can  be  forwarded  to  their  ultimate  markets. 
Our  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  wheat,  corn,  beef, 
pork,  indeed  all  the  products  of  our  soil  which 
produce  us  all  our  legitimate  exchange,  are 
as  dependent  on  our  commercial  marine  as 
they  are  on  our  rivers,  canals,  and  railroads. 
London,  Liverpool,  Paris,  and  the  great  cities 
of  the  world  are  the  ultimate  markets  for  our 
surplus  products,  and  there  we  are  obliged  by 
the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  unprotected  by 
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any  tariff,  to  meet  and  contend  with  the  cotton 
of  India,  the  wheat  of  Hungary  and  Russia ; 
in  short,  with  free  goods  in  a  free  market. 

Every  man  knows  that  the  great  grain  and 
cattle  markets  of  America  are  controlled  and 
governed  by  the  markets  of  Europe.  A  tele- 
gram announcing  a  decline  of  ten  cents  a 
bushel  in  wheat  or  one  cent,  a  pound  in  cot- 
ton, beef,  or  pork  in  London  instantly  causes 
a  like  decline  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  No 
prohibitory  or  protective  tariff  saves  the  farmer. 
A  like  decline  in  Europe  in  iron,  in  manufac- 
tures, in  anything  where  we  have  taxes  of 
sixty-five  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  to 
be  paid  on  the  value  before  our  market  is 
reached  or  affected  has  no  such  corresponding 
influences  on  those  here  so  protected  5  hence  the 
injustice,  the  monstrous  inequality  and  wrong 
of  our  present  system.  Agriculture  and  nearly 
all  its  products  unprotected ;  the  iron,  the  loco- 
motive, the  cars,  and  all  that  transports  it  to  the 
sea-board  groaning  under  taxation;  the  ships 
that  should  carry  it  over  the  sea,  and  that  ought 
to  be  as  free  as  the  wind  that  wafts  them,  taxed 
out  of  existence,  till  we  have  to  pay  foreign 
nations  to  be  our  carriers;  and  when  at  last  the 
farmer  gets  his  cargo  to  London  or  Paris  and 
sells  it  by  underselling  all  competitors  and  pur- 
chases his  return  cargo  with  the  proceeds  of 
his  sales,  so  that  the  ships  he  has  chartered  may 
not  return  idle  and  empty,  he  finds  at  New 
York  the  commodities  for  which  he  exchanged 
his  products  taxed  from  sixty-five  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  per  cent,  before  he  can  land 
them,  lest  he  should  undersell  some  pet  monop- 
olist in  New  England  whom  Congress  has 
determined  to  enrich  at  his  expense.  If  Con- 
gress wishes  to  assure  itself  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country 
which  is  thus  trodden  under  foot  and  sacrificed 
for  other  and  far  less  important  industries  I 
will  again  refer  members  to  the  report  of  Com- 
missioner Wells  for  1369,  pages  15  to  20.  The 
following  is  the  conclusion  of  his  detailed  state- 
ment: 

A  summary  statement  of  the  values  created  by 
the  leading  industries  of  the  country  would  there- 
fore appear  to  be  substantially  as  follows  : 

Agriculture $S,2S2,95O;000 

Cotton  manufacture 71,500  000 

Woolen  manufacture 66,000,000 

Iron  production,  pig  and  bar 119.950,000 

Leather  manufactures 222,600,000 

Railway  service 360,000,000 

Fisheries 100,000,000 

$4, 223,000,000 

It  thus  appears  that  the  values  annually 
created  by  agriculture  are  more  than  three- 
fold greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  indus- 
tries therein  enumerated  combined,  and  nearly 
one  half  of  all  the  accruing  annual  wealth  of 
the  country.  You  have  only  to  look  at  your 
price  currents  in  any  public  newspaper  to  see 
that  while  the  farmer  now  gets  only  about  half 
for  his  produce  of  what  he  received  two  years 
ago  he  has  to  pay  about  asmuch  as  he  did  then 
for  whatever  he  buys.  Why?  Because  he  sells 


in  an  open  unprotected  market,  and  is  forced  to 
buy  in  one  where  the  seller  is  protected  in  his 
extortions  by  an  enormous  tariff.  This  Con- 
gress is  responsible  for  every  dollar  that  is 
thus  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  mass  of 
consumers,  and  every  man  in  it  ought  to  be 
hurled  from  place  and  power  if  he  sanctions 
or  permits  such  outrages' to  continue. 

I  have  no  hope  that  the  dominant  party  will 
take  any  steps  to  grant  relief  to  the  labor  of 
the  country.  They  have  never  failed  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  the  monopolists  and  the 
moneyed  aristocracy.  When  in  June,  1864, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  war  debt  and  the 
necessity  for  raising  immediate  revenue,  Con- 
gress imposed  a  tax  of  five  percent,  on  manu- 
factures, it  imposed  a  corresponding  increase 
of  tariff  on  the  consumers  of  these  products, 
so  that  the  manufacturers  actually  made  money 
out  of  the  tax.  In  March,  1868,  while  nearly 
every  other  tax  was  continued,  the  five  per 
cent,  tax  on  manufactures  was  released,  but 
the  increased  tariff  remains.  Sixty  million 
dollars  was  thus  not  only  given  up  to  the  manu- 
facturers, but  the  corresponding  $60,000,000, 
secured  to  them  by  the  increased  tariff  of  1864, 
is  still  being  paid  to  them  out  of  the  sweat  of 
the  people.  Indeed,  almost  the  first  move  that 
loyal,  patriotic,  sagacious  New  England  made 
when  the  war  began  was  to  put  money  in  her 
purse.  It  would  seem  natural  to  suppose  that 
when  the  war  broke  out  and  the  country  re- 
quired extraordinary  supplies  of  clothing  and 
all  the  material  necessary  to  carry  on  such  a 
struggle ;  when  her  sons  were  rushing  to  the 
tented  fields,  and  workshops  and  factories  were 
being  deserted  in  their  zeal  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  and,  as  was  then  said  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  inducements  would  have  been 
held  out  to  all  neutral  Powers  to  supply  us  with 
the  materials  of  war,  clothing,  equipments, 
&c,  for  soldiers  at  the  lowest  possible  rate; 
instead  of  that  the  tariff  which  in  1861  was 
eighteen  per  cent,  on  an  average  was  in  1862 
raised  to  nearly  twenty-seven,  in  1863  to  over 
thirty-three,  in  1864  to  thirty-seven  and  soon 
after  to  forty-three  ;  now  it  has  reached  forty- 
eight,  requiring  gold  all  the  time,  although 
they  had  by  law  repudiated  their  agreement  to 
pay  their  own  debts  in  gold,  and  untold  millions 
were  thus  pocketed  by  the  monopolists,  who 
not  only  speculated  on  the  misfortunes  of  their 
country,  but  denounced  all  who  opposed  their 
schemes  as  rebels,  copperheads,  or  aiders  and 
abettors  of  treason. 

I  presume  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  intel- 
ligent men  outside  of  these  Halls  that  the  only 
reason  why  the  States  of  the  South  were  denied 
representation  here  as  soon  as  the  war  closed, 
and  why  they  have  been  manipulated,  recon- 
structed, and  re-reconstructed,  was  because  any 
Representatives  from  those  States  having  the 
slightest  regard  for  the  interest  of  their  people 
would  have  voted  at  once  in  solid  phalanx  for 
the  repeal  of  all  the  oppressive  tariff  laws 
which  the  eastern  capitalists  and  their  Repre- 
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sentatives  here  Lave  foisted  upon  the  country. 
To  prevent  that  they  had  to  be  kept  out  and 
men  put  into  Congress,  by  Congress,  who  not 
only  do  not  represent  their  constituents,  but 
who  have  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  dominant 
party  in  order  to  retain  their  places  and  draw 
their  salaries.  The  more  cordially  they  hate 
their  constituents  the  more  their  so-called  con- 
stituents despise  them,  the  better  they  suit  the 
party  in  power,  and  the  more  certain  they  are 
to  vote  as  they  are  ordered. 

For  the  genuine  Representatives  of  the  cot- 
ton, rice,  and  tobacco-producing  States  to  vote 
for  or  sanction  such,  a  tariff  as  we  now  have 
is  simply  an  absurdity,  and  the  New  England 
politicians  know  it  well.  Of  course  some  ex- 
cuse had  to  be  framed.  It  would  not  do  to 
tell  the  truth.  The  country  had  to  be  fooled 
and  deluded,  and  nothing  could  do  it  so  well 
as  the  cry  of  protection  to  loyal  men,  punish- 
ment for  the  rebels,  to  make  treason  odious, 
to  rally  round  the  flag.  These  were  more  potent 
catchwords  in  the  feverish  state  of  the  public 
mind  than  the  old  dodge  of  protecting  American 
industry,  of  preventing  competition  from  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe,  of  building  up  home 
manufactures,  &c. ,  once,  in  the  absence  of  more 
stirring  appeals,  so  freely  resorted  to  to  hood- 
wink the  masses  of  the  people.  The  only 
amazing  thing  is  that  men  professing  to  repre- 
sent the  great  producing  interests  of  the  West 
should  join  in  and  aid  in  carrying  out  such 
schemes.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  those  young  and  growing  States 
are  yet  represented  by  men  who  by  education, 
and  association  are  New  England  men.  They 
fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  West  has  in- 
terests to  be  protected  as  well  as  New  England, 
or  they  lack  the  courage  to  assert  the  equality 
of  rights  to  which  their  people  are  entitled. 
The  men  of  the  West  as  well  as  the  men  of  the 
South  will  soon  learn,  if  they  do  not  realize  it 
already,  that  the  power  of  this  Government  is 
rapidly  marching  westward  ;  that  they  have 
paid  tribute  too  long  to  New  England;  and  if 
their  present  Representatives  do  not  assert 
their  rights  they  will  send  men  who  will.  The 
western  men  in  this  Congress  had  better  be 
wise  in  time  and  remove  the  load  now  crushing 
their  people  to  the  dust,  or  they  will  go  down 
under  the  just  indignation  of  a  people  whose 
trusts  they  have  betrayed,  whose  rights  they 
have  ignored  and  sacrificed  to  monopolists 
who  have  no  just  claims  upon  them  or  their 
people. 

Before  my  hour  expires  I  desire  to  say  a  few 
words,  as  I  may  not  have  another  opportunity, 
in  support  of  the  proposition  I  stated  when  I 
rose,  that  Congress  ought  to  reverse  its  past 
action  and  in  its  future  legislation  pay  some 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  instead  of 
taxing  them  to  death  to  build  up  a  moneyed 
aristocracy  of  bankers  and  bondholders,  as  it 
has  been  doing  by  all  its  past  legislation.  It 
ought  to  begin  by  repealing  the  act  of  March 
18,  1869,  entitled  "An  act  to  strengthen  the 


public  credit,"  or  at  least  change  its  title,  as 
suggested  in  the  paper  read  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butler]  on  the  24th 
of  February  last,  while  the  bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion, to  "A  bill  to  increase  the  burden  of 
taxation,  encourage  the  export  of  bonds,  and 
insure  repudiation."  As  therein  stated,"  the 
real  repudiators  in  this  country  are  those 
who  are  crushing  the  people  to  the  earth  with 
unequal  taxation  and  goading  them  to  desper- 
ation." 

Nobody  believes  that  the  binding  effect  of 
the  original  law  under  which  the  bonds  of  the 
Government  known  as  five-twenty  bonds  were 
bought  and  sold  either  was  or  could  be  altered 
by  any  declaration  contained  in  the  act  of 
March  last.  The  pledge  therein  contained,  that 
all  the  bonds  should  be  paid  in  gold  "  except 
in  cases  where  the  law  authorizing  the  issue  of 
such  obligations  has  expressly  provided  that 
the  same  may  be  paid  in  lawful  money  or  other 
currency  than  gold  and  silver,"  was  an  illegal 
and  unwarranted  attempt  to  tax  the  people 
with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  more  than 
they  were  under  any  obligations  to  pay  or  the 
bondholder  could  demand  in  any  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  an  attempt  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  pay  off  in  gold  or  purchase 
with  lawful  money  at  any  premium  he  chose 
the  obligations  which  Congress  well  knew  the 
people  had  a  right  to  pay  and  the  holders  were 
compelled  to  receive  in  the  same  money  with 
which  they  had  been  bought  and  paid  for. 
Whatever  power  the  British  Parliament  may 
have  to  pass  statutes  declaratory  of  their  unwrit- 
ten common  law  no  such  power  exists  in  Con- 
gress ;  none  is  needed,  as  our  Constitution  and 
laws  are  all  written,  and  cannot  be  forgotten. 
Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries,  volume 
1,  page  513,  in  notes,  says : 

"It seems  to  be  settled  as  the  sense  of  the  courts 
of  justice  in  this  country  that  the  Legislature  can- 
not pass  any  declaratory  law  or  act  declaratory  of 
what  the  law  was  before  its  passage  so  as  to  give  it 
any  binding  weight  with  the  courts.  It  is  only  evi- 
dence of  the  sense  of  the  Legislature  as  to  the  preex- 
isting law.  The  powers  of  Government  in  this  coun- 
try are  distributed  in  departments,  and  each  depart- 
ment is  confined  within  its  constitutional  limits. 
The  power  that  makes  is  not  the  power  to  construe  a 
law.  The  latter  trust  belongs  to  the  judicial  depart- 
ment exclusively." 

The  act  of  March  last  provides  further  that 
none  of  the  bonds  "  not  already  due"  shall  be 
paid  before  maturity,  unless  legal-tender  notes 
shall  be  convertable  into  coin  at  the  option  of 
the  holder.  Does  maturity  mean  when  the 
holder  of  the  bond  has  the  right  to  demand 
payment?  If  8>t»,  none  of  the  five-twenties 
mature  till  1882.  Does  it  mean  when  the 
United  States  has  the  right  to  pay  them  ?  If 
so,  $5,147,716  had  matured  when  the  act  was 
passed,  and  $6,442,154  has  now  matured.  If  the 
first  be  the  true  construction  your  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  been  guilty  of  an  impeachable 
offense  for  violation  of  a  plain  statute,  because 
he  reports  to  us  that  he  has  since  the  1st  of 
March  last  purchased  $75,477,800  of  these 
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five-twenty  bonds  and  expects  to  purchase 
$75,000,000  more  before  the  1st  of  July  next. 
If  it  means  when  the  United  States  had  the 
right  to  pay  them,  and  $5,147,716  had  matured, 
I  still  contend  that  the  Secretary  had  no  right 
to  do  more  then  pay  or  redeem  them  in  the 
currency  which  by  law  we  had  declared  should 
be  "  a  legal  tender  at  its  face  value  for  all  debts 
public  and  private,  except  duties  on  imports 
and  interest  on  the  public  debt." 

The  Secretary  does  not  condescend  to  tell 
us  what  he  paid  for  them,  as  he  could  have 
done  in  a  line  by  saying,  "  I  have  purchased 
$75,477,800  of  five-twenty  bonds,  for  which  I 
paid  ninety-five  or  a  hundred  million  dollars," 
according  to  the  truth,  "and  I  expect  to  buy 
the  other  $75,000,000  at  the  same  rate  ;"  yet 
we  all  know  the  fact  to  be  that  he  bought 
them  at  a  premium  not  far  from  eighteen  or 
twenty  per  cent.  If  President  Johnson  had 
assumed  such  power,  or  anything  like  it,  he 
would  have  been  hurled  from  place  and  power 
by  the  Secretary  and  his  coadjutors  in  less  than 
an  hour  after  the  facts  were  proved.  If  the 
Secretary  had  $100,000,000  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Treasury,  and  was  sure  of  another  $100,000,000 
by  the  1st  of  next  July,  which  had  been  wrung 
by  the  tax-gatherer  from  the  sweat  of  the  toil- 
ing millions — more  than  could  be  decently  spent 
or  squandered,  why  did  he  not  report  the 
fact  to  Congress  and  instead  of  paying,  say, 
$40,000,000  of  it  to  the  already  bloated  bond- 
holder toget  him  to  surrender  $150,000,000  of 
bonds  paid  for  and  payable  in  the  legal-tender 
notes  of  the  country,  enable  us,  if  we  had  any 
regard  for  decency  and  the  rights  of  the  tax- 
payers left,  to  pass  a  law  requiring  him,  as  of 
course  he  did  not  feel  like  doing  it  himself,  to 
notify  the  holders  of  the  first  $100,000,000  of 
five-twenty  bonds  issued,  that  we,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  rights  and  our  contract,  were 
ready  to  pay,  and  that,  being  so  ready,  we  would 
pay  no  further  interest  on  that  sum  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1870 ;  and  to  say  further  to  the  holders 
of  the  $100,000,000  next  issued  that  we  would 
pay,  say,  $15,000,000  per  month  up  to  July  1, 
1870,  and  interest  should  stop  on  that  amount 
of  bonds  according  to  their  numbers  and  date 
of  issue  monthly. 

The  payment  of  $12,000,000  in  gold  annually 
would  thus  have  been  stopped,  $40,000,000 
more  of  the  debt  would  have  been  paid,  and 
the  bondholder  would  have  received  money 
worth  fifty  per  cent,  at  least  more  than  it  was 
at  the  time  he  paid  it  for  the  bond  he  was 
required  to  surrender.  That  much,  at  least, 
could  have  been  taken  from  tfie  load  of  taxa- 
tion. The  honest  income  of  the  people,  their 
coal,  their  salt,  their  iron,  their  lumber,  their 
shoes,  or  something  equally  necessary,  might 
have  been  cheapened  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
the  interest  paid.  While  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  either  politic  or  proper  to  oppress  a  peo- 
ple whose  energies  have  been  prostrated,  and 
whose  property  and  resources  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  cut  off  as  ours  have  been,  by  such 


a  wasting  and  devastating  war  as  that  in  which 
the  country  has  been  engaged,  a  war,  as  Com- 
missioner Wells  asserts  and  well  nigh  proves, 
which  destroyed  $9,000,000,000  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  to  hasten  by  taxation  the 
payment  of  the  present  enormous  debt,  yet 
every  dollar  that  has  been  collected  should  be 
honestly  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  it. 
If  the  interest  is  paid  the  relative  magnitude 
of  the  debt  diminishes  every  year  as  wealth 
and  population  increase.  Twenty  years  hence 
our  means  and  capacity  ought  to  be  double 
what  it  is  to-day.  I  am  of  those  who  believe 
that  you  can  never  bring  about  specie  payments 
or  increase  the  value  of  the  legal-tender  notes 
of  the  country  one  cent  by  legislation.  You 
may  rob  the  people  by  coercion  or  despotic 

Eower,  and  take  their  money  and  give  it  to  the 
ondholders,  of  which,  perhaps,  many  of  you 
are  a  part,  but  you  only  destroy  the  capacity 
of  the  people  to  pay  what  remains  by  so  doing. 
If  Congress  was  only  wise  enough  to  cease 
its  persecution  of  the  southern  States  and  let 
the  people  feel  and  the  world  see  that  we  are 
once  more  at  peace  ;  if  it  would  lighten  and 
equalize  taxation,  restore  commerce,  and  foster 
the  development  of  the  immense  resources  of 
the  country  ;  if  it  would  receive  at  least  twenty 
per  cent,  of  its  impost  duties  in  its  own  legal 
tenders  from  each  man  who  pays,  and  increase 
the  per  cent,  as  the  demand  for  gold  diminishes 
and  the  difference  between  gold  and  paper  be- 
comes less,  all  questions  about  greenbacks  and 
gold  would  speedily  vanish.  The  present  de- 
mands of  the  Government  for  money  to  pay  its 
immense  expenditures,  coupled  with  the  amount 
required  to  be  kept  on  hand  by  the  banks,  takes 
nearly  one  kalf  the  circulation.  Up  to  1860  the 
Government  demand  did  not  take  over  one 
fourth  of  the  money  then  in  use.  There  is  not 
only  no  reason  why  our  paper  currency  at  its 
present  volume  may  not  be  maintained,  but  it 
might  even  be  increased  and  its  value  main- 
tained. The  distances  from  which  our  crops 
have  to  be  moved  to  reach  the  seaboard  are 
increasing  every  year ;  prices  generally  are 
higher;  of  course  it  takes  just  twice  as  much 
money  to  move  a  crop  of  wheat  which  costs 
$1  50  a  bushel  as  it  does  to  move  one  which 
costs  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  and  expected  that  prices  will  keep  up  ; 
if  not,  with  the  high  prices  to  be  paid  for  every- 
thing the  farmer  buys,  he  must  starve. 

But  I  am  in  advance  of  what  I  intended  to 
say.  I  repeat  that  it  is  folly  for  any  man  to 
pretend  to  believe  that  the  principal  of  the 
five-twenty  bonds  was  not  payable  in  legal- 
tender  notes.  The  same  law,  that  of  February 
25,  1862,  which  by  its  first  section  made  these 
notes  a  legal  tender  and  caused  each  note 
issued  to  be  indorsed,  "This  note  is  a  legal 
tender  at  its  face  value  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest 
on  the  public  debt,"  by  its  second  section 
directed  the  issue  and  sale  of  the  five-twenty 
bonds  for  gold  at  its  market  value  or  for  legal- 
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tender  notes  at  par.  Gold  was  treated  as  an 
article  of  merchandise  ;  legal-tender  notes  were 
made  the  money  of  the  country,  which  all 
creditors,  public  and  private,  were  bound  to 
receive  at  its  face  value,  and  it  was  so  in- 
dorsed that  no  man  might  be  mistaken.  It 
was  the  measure  of  the  value  of  the  bond  when 
sold ;  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  the  stand- 
ard of  its  value  when  paid.  I  care  not  what 
any  Secretary,  what  Mr.  Jay  Cooke,  or  any 
agent  may  have  said  on  one  side,  or  Mr. 
Stevens  or  anybody  else  on  the  other.  The 
law  governs;  its  provisions  are  plain.  The  tax- 
payer is  bound  only  to  furnish  money  accord- 
ing to  the  law ;  no  agent  of  the  Government 
could  bind  him  to  pay  otherwise,  and  the  at- 
tempt by  this  Congress  in  the  act  of  March 
last,  and  by  the  Secretary  in  his  purchase  of 
bonds,  is  a  clear,  palpable,  violation  of  law 
and  an  illegal  effort  to  rob  the  people  of  at  least 
$400,000,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  least  merito- 
rious class  of  the  public  creditors. 

I  say  least  meritorious,  because  they  made 
fewer  sacrifices  and  paid  a  smaller  equivalent 
for  the  amount  received  than  any  other  class 
of  public  creditors.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
very  many  of  these  bondholders,  when  the  law 
making  the  United  States  notes  a  legal-tender 
was  passed,  refused  to  pay  back  in  gold  money 
which  they  had  then  borrowed  and  owed  in 
gold,  but  took  the  gold  which  they  justly  owed 
their  creditors  and  bought  greenbacks,  so  called, 
paying  not  over  forty  or  fifty  cents  of  the  gold 
belonging  to  their  creditors  per  dollar  for  them, 
and  with  the  greenbacks  so  bought  paid  their 
debts  for  gold  borrowed.  The  residue,  fifty  or 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  greenbacks  so  purchased, 
they  invested  at  par  in  the  five-twenty  bonds 
of  the  United  States,  on  which  they  have  re- 
ceived six  per  cent,  in  gold  semi-annually  ever 
since,  with  in  many  instances  most  iniquitous 
and  extortionate  banking  privileges  attached, 
and  they  now  come,  and  Congress  takes  their 
part,  and  attempt  to  coerce  gold  for  the  bonds 
so  purchased  out  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  coun- 
try. Is  not  every  pensioner,  every  soldier,  every 
Bailor,  ovory  oivil  officer,  who  risks  his  life  or 
gives  his  toil  to  the  Government  on  its  agree- 
ment to  pay  him  for  his  services  as  much  a 
public  creditor  as  the  bondholder?  Is  not  the 
Government's  obligation  outstanding  on  the 
statute-books  to  pay  for  all  such  services  ? 
Are  any  of  these  public  creditors  paid  in  gold? 
Does  Congress  propose  that  they  shall  be?  Is 
the  obligation  to  pay  them  less  sacred  than  it  is 
to  pay  the  bondholder  ?  Are  they  not  as  merit- 
orious, are  they  not  more  meritorious  than 
he  ?  Why,  then,  do  you  by  your  law  of  March 
last  discriminate  against  all  others  in  favor  of 
the  least  worthy  ? 

As  another  and  legitimate  source  of  revenue 
whereby  the  burdens  of  the  people  can  be  light- 
ened, the  income  on  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States  should  be  taxed  ten  percent.,  according 
to  the  proposition  to  that  effect  submitted  at 
the  second  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  ; 


and  that  tax  should  be  retained  before  the 
interest  is  paid  over.  We  owe,  in  round  num- 
bers, $2,100,000,000  in  bonds;  six  per  cent, 
on  that  is  $1.26,000,000,  on  which  ten  per  cent, 
would  produce  $12,000,000,  and  this  is  only 
six  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  principal, 
while  the  principal  of  all  other  property  is 
taxed  from  one  to  two  or  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  in  a  great  majority  of  States.  We  know 
that  about  one  thousand  millions'  worth  of  them 
are  held  abroad  or  are  kept  there,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  patriotic  bond- 
holder here  finds  it  convenient  to  transfer  or 
hand  many  of  those  held  here  over  to  his  for- 
eign correspondent  or  to  some  friend  who  does 
not  go  before  the  tax-gatherer  when  he  gives  in 
his  income  for  taxation.  It  is  certain  we  do 
not  get  $1,000,000  now  from  that  source. 

Whenever  this  proposition  is  up  great  appre- 
hension is  expressed  lest  we  should  break  faith 
with  foreigners ;  they  seem  to  be  the  objects 
of  our  special  solicitude  and  care  at  that 
time,  however  they  may  be  regarded  when 
tariffs  are  being  considered.  We  do  collect 
taxes  on  the  income  of  all  bonds  issued  by  all 
railroad,  canal,  turnpike  companies,  &c,  and 
on  all  dividends  on  the  stock  of  such  compa- 
nies, to  whomsoever  payable,  including  non- 
residents,whether  citizens  or  aliens,  (see  section 
122  of  act  of  July  13,  1864. )  And  even  in  Eng- 
land no  discrimination  was  ever  made  and  no 
such  reluctance  felt  about  taxing  foreigners 
who  held  the  obligations  of  the  Government; 
there  all  are  taxed  alike.  It  is  a  mere  dodge 
to  deceive  the  people,  who  are  slow  to  under- 
stand why  they  should  be  taxed  at  every  turn 
and  the  bondholder  go  free  ;  rather,  why  they 
shall  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
him  and  saving  him  from  taxation.  If  ever 
the  question  of  taxing  the  bonds  can  again  be 
brought  before  the  House,  I  hope  the  twenty- 
ninth  rule  of  this  House,  which  provides  "that 
no  member  shall  vote  on  any  question  in  the 
event  of  which  he  is  immediately  and  particu- 
larly interested,"  will  be  enforced.  Of  course 
no  holder  of  a  bond  will  be  allowed  to  vote.  I 
think  in  that  state  of  the  case  there  will  be 
but  littlu  difficulty  in  taxing  the  bonds  ;  and  if 
it  had  been  enforced  the  act  of  March  16, 1869, 
never  would  have  passed. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  paper  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, if  so  used  as  to  give  the  people  in- 
stead of  a  few  bankers  the  benefit  of  the  na- 
tional credit,  is  a  safer,  cheaper,  more  elastic, 
and  less  fluctuating  medium  of  exchange  for  all 
the  purposes  of  business  than  gold  ever  can  be 
made  with  ourpresentcirculation,  andthatit  is 
not  only  not  desirable,  but  would  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  country  be  utterly  ruinous  to  all 
the  industries  of  the  people  to  attempt  to  bring 
about  or  attempt  to  require  specie  payments. 
Even  if  our  paper  was  at  par  in  gold  to-day 
we  ought  not  to  require  it  to  be  redeemed  in 
gold.  Any  attempt  to  do  so,  with  three  fourths 
of  the  banking  capital  concentrated  in  New  Eng- 
land and  along  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  with  the 
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control  that  the  money  and  stock  gamblers 
in  New  York  have  over  the  finances  of  the 
country,  the  whole  West  could  in  two  weeks  be 
drained  of  all  its  resources,  and  all  its  produce 
be  put  down  to  such  prices  as  the  gold  gam- 
blers chose  to  pay,  or  else  they  could  bring 
universal  bankruptcy  and  ruin  on  all  the  pro- 
ducing interests  west  of  the  Alleghany  mount- 
ains. It  is  to  obtain  that  absolute  control 
over  the  property  of  the  country  by  a  few  cap- 
italists that  all  the  present  clamor  for  a  speedy 
return  to  specie  payments  is  raised.  The  ordi- 
nary expenditures  of  the  Government  now  and 
for  years  to  come,  unless  we  have  a  change  of 
rulers  and  of  policy,  greatly  exceeds,  and  will 
continue  to  exceed,  the  amount  of  gold  now  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  in  round  num- 
bers $700,000,000  in  currency.  We  collect  as 
revenue  in  one  form  and  other,  independent  of 
extortions  on  private  account,  annually,  say, 
$350,000,000,  while  the  gold  coin  in  the  United 
States  available  for  currency  cannot  exceed 
$250,000,000.  Of  this  gold  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  collects  on  impostduties  $180,000,000 
annually.  A  few  banks  and  bondholders  by 
retaining  six  months'  gold  interest  could  lock 
up  all  the  balance.  A  demand  for  specie  pay- 
ments from  the  people  would  find  them  not 
only  without  a  dollar  to  redeem  the  $700,000,- 
000  of  currency,  but  their  property  would  be 
taken  from  them  and  sold  under  the  hammer 
for  whatever  the  speculator  might  see  fit  to 
give. 

I  repeat,  it  is  to  bring  about  just  such  results 
that  the  clamor  for  specie  payments  is  raised 
and  maintained.  The  legislator  who  would 
sanction  it  is  a  public  enemy.  Why,  sir,  even 
before  the  war,  when  the  Government  only 
collected  for  all  its  revenues  about  sixty-three 
million  dollars,  a  sum  equal  to  between  one 
third  and  one  fourth  of  the  gold  in  the  coun- 
try, great  commercial  distress  frequently  en- 
sued by  the  withdrawal  even  of  the  portion 
of  that  sum  which  at  times  accumulated  in  the 
Treasury,  and  means  of  granting  relief  had  to 
be  devised  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Now, 
when  annually  over  rme  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  money,  more  than  all  the  gold  available 
for  commerce  in  the  United  States,  has  to  pass 
through  the  Treasury,  and  at  least  may  be 
hoarded  there,  certain  and  inevitable  ruin 
would  follow.  Then  you  will  speedily  realize 
the  truth  of  what  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Butler]  said  on  this  floor  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1868,  when  the  proposition 
to  tax  the  bonds  was  under  consideration  : 

"The  farmer  as  he  toils  under  the  burning  sun  to 
earn  the  money  to  pay  his  taxes  sees  his  neighbor 
riding  luxuriously  by  in  his  carriage  over  the  high- 
way which  farmers  taxes  only  have  built  and  main- 
tained. His  neighbor's  children  and  his  own  go  to 
the  same  school,  supported  by  his  taxes  alone.  He 
ponders  as  he  labors  upon  the  system  of  laws  which 
thus  compels  him  to  work  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  his  wealthy  neighbor's  children;  and,  as  he  re- 
flects, he  will  convince  himself  that  he  is  suffering  a 
bitter,  burning  wrong,  and  no  argument  will  con- 
vince him  to  the  contrary.   If,  then,  you  expect  the 


farmer  to  vote  for  any  man  or  party  that  retains  a 
system  of  taxation  which  works  sufch  results  you 
expect  what  never  has  happened,  and  what  ought 
never  to  happen  in  any  civilized  land.  Change  it 
how  you  will  or  can,  but  it  must  be  changed.  If  you 
do  not  give  relief  by  law  the  people  will  reliove 
ihciisclves  without  you.  The  arguments  by  which 
you  j  ustify  and  sustain  it,  however  specious  or  how- 
ever sound,  will  fall  unheeded  on  unwilling  ears. 
You  may  cry  'good  faith'  till  you  are  hoarse.  You 
will  be  answered  that  there  is  no  good  faith  which 
works  injustice  and  wrong  to  a  whole  people.  There 
is  this  alternative,  no  other  ;  ponder  it  well— equal- 
ized taxation  or  repudiation  I " 

The  gross  injustice  of  the  present  system  of 
distribution  of  the  currency  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  by  reference  to  the  appendix  to  the 
report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  laid 
before  Congress  at  the  opening  of  its  present 
session,  which  shows  the  number  of  banks, 
amount  of  capital,  amount  of  bonds  deposited 
and  in  circulation  in  each  State  and  Territory 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1869.  It  shows  that 
out  of  $432,163,611  of  capital  paid  in,  the  six 
New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Maryland  have  $341,759,516  ;  while 
the  twenty-three  western  and  southern  States 
and  the  nine  Territories  have  all,  put  together, 
only  $72,786,210.  Massachusetts  alone  has 
$85,082,000  ;  nearly  twelve  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  more  than  all  of  them. 
Rhode  Island,  hardly  big  enough  to  make  a  de- 
cent-sized county,  has  $20,364,800,  being  more 
than  all  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  all  the  cotton-growing  States 
of  the  South  combined.  Connecticut  has  nearly 
two  millions  more  than  Ohio,  and  about  as 
much  as  Illinois  and  Indiana  combined.  Ken- 
tucky has  only  $2,885,000,  while  my  district 
alone  has  more  crops  to  move  and  more  capa- 
city for  the  production  of  all  that  supports  life 
than  the  State  of  Massachusetts  with  Rhode 
Island  thrown  in.  And  all  this  injustice  is  per- 
petrated in  the  face  of  the  law  approved  March 
3,  1865,  which  provides — 

"  That  $150,000,000 of  the  entire  amount  of  circulat- 
ing notes  authorized  to  be  issued  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  associations  in  the  States,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Territories,  according  to 
representative  population,  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  anoortionert  by  +h«  Soorotor,-  of  u*«  Treasury 
among  associations  formed  in  the  several  States,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Territories, 
having  due  regard  to  the  existing  banking  capital, 
resources,  and  business  of  such  State,  District,  and 
Territory." 

That  is  on  a  par  with  all  the  balance  of  the 
management  of  affairs  under  Radical  rule. 
New  England  gets  the  lion's  share,  and  her 
representatives  from  the  western  States  not 
only  stand  by  and  see  the  people  they  pretend 
to  represent  robbed  to  enrich  her,  but  by  their 
votes  on  this  floor  aid  in  the  robbery,  and  de- 
nounce any  man  who  proposes  to  tax  the 
bonds  or  who  objects  to  the  proposition  to 
resume  specie  payments,  or  to  the  payment  of 
the  bonds  in  gold,  to  the  robbing  of  the  West 
and  South,  as  repudiators.  I  hope  the  peo- 
ple of  these  States  will  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  I  believe  they  will.  They  have  stood 
by  and  seen  the  southern  people — their  natural 
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allies  on  all  these  questions — robbed,  plun- 
dered, deprived  of  representation,  and  crushed 
under  the  heel  of  a  military  despotism  till 
they,  too,  are  about  to  be  made  to  pass  under 
the  yoke  ;  but  they  have  yet  the  power  to  throw 
off  the  shackles  of  the  moneyed  aristocracy  and 
the  protected  monopolies,  and,  my  word  for  it, 
they  will  do  it  at  the  next  election. 

Now,  a  word  or  two  before  the  hammer  falls 
as  to  our  present  system  of  national  banks,  and 
I  have  only  time  to  suggest  principles,  not  to 
argue  details.  I  have  already  shown  that 
nearly  all  the  banking  capital  is  concentrated 
in  the  East,  the  banks  of  Massachusetts 
alone,  as  in  everything  else  in  the  shape  of 
monopoly,  having  more  than  all  the  West, 
which  of  course  they  would  not  want  if  the 
people  could  not  be  taxed  for  their  benefit. 
On  their  $65,230,500  of  bonds  deposited  her 
bankers  draw,  in  the  first  place,  $3,913,830  in 
gold  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  all 
of  which,  principal  and  interest,  is  free  from 
taxation  ;  they  then  receive  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  nothing  currency  to  the  amount  of 
$60,104,670,  to  be  loaned  by  them  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  country  at  from  nine  to  fifteen 
per  cent. ;  which  privilege  is  worth  at  least  six 
per  cent.,  being  over  three  million  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  year  more.  These 
banks  thus  organized  become  depositories  of 
Government  money,  on  which  they  also  bank  ; 
all  of  which,  together  with  the  deposits  made 
by  private  individuals,  enable  these  banking 
monopolies  to  make  not  less  than  twenty  or 
twenty-five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  invest- 
ments. I  properly  call  them  monopolies,  be- 
cause no  man  or  set  of  men  can  get  the  same 
privileges,  no  matter  what  security  they  may 
offer  or  how  great  they  may  show  the  wants 
of  the  country  where  they  reside  to  be.  They 
will  be  told,  and  are  told,  that  all  the  banking 
facilities  and  capital  permitted  by  law  have 
been  granted  ;  and  when  propositions  such  as 
that  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coburn]  are  brought  before  Congress  to 
equalize  the  circulation  as  the  law  requires  the 
New  England  representatives,  and  especially 
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million  less  people  than  the  two  Senators  from 
New  York,  have  power  enough  to  vote  it  down 
or  lay  it  away  among  the  rubbish  of  the  com- 
mittee-room. It  is  high  time  that  all  this  was 
changed,  and  Congress  has  the  power  to 
change  it. 

The  last  section  (sixty-four)  of  the  act  ap- 
proved June  3,  1864,  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide a  national  currency  secured  by  a  pledge 
of  United  States  bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the 
circulation  and  redemption  thereof,"  provides 
"that  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  alter, 
or  repeal  this  act."  The  time  to  repeal  it  has 
come,  and  there  can  be  no  charge  of  bad  faith 
in  so  doing— which  is  the  common  charge  when 
bankers  and  bondholders  are  in  trouble — as 
the  right  is  expressly  and  in  unqualified  terms 
reserved  on  the  face  of  the  acts  as  plainly  as 


that  greenbacks  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  all 
debts  public  and  private  is  indorsed  on  their 
back. 

Sir,  the  credit  of  a  nation  is  its  most  valu- 
able and  most  available  means  of  relieving 
itself  from  debt,  and  of  enabling  it  to  manage 
its  affairs  so  as  to  prevent  a  sacrifice  of  the 
property  of  its  people;  hence  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  Congress  to  bor- 
row money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
to  regulate  commerce,  to  regulate  the  value  of 
money,  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  coun- 
terfeiting the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the 
United  States;  and  a  wise  Government  will 
use  its  public  credit  as  a  prudent  man  uses  his 
own.  What  man  when  in  debt  ever  gave  his 
credit  to  others  and  paid  them  besides  for 
depriving  him  of  its  use?  Who  would  trust  a 
man  that  would  so  act?  Yet  that  is  what  this 
Government  has  done  and  is  doing  by  its  pres- 
ent banking  system.  Needing  all  its  credit, 
having  unlimited  resources,  it  transfers  them 
all  to  a  few  bankers  and  pays  them,  out  of  the 
taxes  arising  from  the  labor  of  its  people,  for 
destroying  its  own  means  of  paying  its  debts, 
except  by  further  exactions  on  the  masses', 
whose  trustee  it  professes  to  be. 

The  first  step  toward  justice,  the  highest 
assurance  public  creditors  could  receive  of  an 
honest  desire  on  our  part  to  pay  what  we  have 
agreed  to,  would  be  the  passage  of  such  laws 
as  would  take  the  credit  of  the  Government  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  bankers  and  so  use  it  as  to 
give  the  people,  the  tax-payers,  the  benefit  of  it. 
Until  that  is  done  the  world  will  be  slow  to 
believe  that  we  honestly  intend  to  pay  our 
debts.  Our  promises  to  pay  more  than  we  owe 
bat  adds  to  the  distrust  in  our  good  faith  ;  it  is 
the  profession  and  promise  of  the  spendthrift 
and  the  profligate,  not  of  the  prudent,  careful, 
honest  debtor.  It  has  been  well  said  that  there 
is  no  reply  to  a  fallacy  so  triumphant  as  a  fact, 
no  rejoinder  to  a  sparkling  sophism  so  unan- 
swerable as  a  plain  truth.  I  will  state  a  case. 
Kentucky  many  years  ago  taught  the  world  a 
lesson  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances 
of  the  value  of  public  credit  when  honestly  and 
faithfully  used  for  the  public  welfare.  The 
United:  States  .Bank,  which  with  all  its  powers 
was  a  pigmy  compared  to  the  hydra-headed 
monster  we  now  have  to  contend  with,  had 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812-15  broken 
down  the  State  banks  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 
These  States  attempted  to  tax  the  United  States 
branch  banks  within  their  limits. 

The  State  laws  were  annulled  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  The  tax  imposed  and  collected, 
amounting  to  $100,000,  was  taken  from  the 
State  treasury  of  Ohio  and  suits  innumerable 
were  commenced  by  the  bank  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky,  on  whose  property  mortgages 
almost  sufficient  to  absorb  it  were  held  by  the 
bank.  Meanwhile  the  United  States  Bank  cur- 
rency was  withdrawn  from  the  State  and  the 
gold  was  taken  from  the  branches  and  hauled 
in  wagons  to  the  mother  bank  at  Philadelphia. 
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Ruin  stared  the  people  in  the  face  almost  to 
the  same  extent  that  it  will  again  if  you  put 
your  scheme  of  specie  payment  into  operation. 
The  Kentucky  Legislature  about  1820,  as  a  last 
effort  to  save  the  people,  chartered  a  Bank  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  with  a  capital 
of  $3,000,000  for  a  limited  term  of  years,  and 
interposed  replevin  liens  to  prevent  immediate 
sales  under  execution.  It  had  not  a  dollar  in 
gold  to  bank  upon  ;  it  had  nothing  but  the 
credit  of  the  State,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time 
when  the  credit  of  the  State  was  down  to  its 
lowest  ebb.  The  courts  were  hostile  to  the 
relief  laws ;  the  leading  men  of  the  State  op- 
posed the  bank.  Mr.  Clay  was  attorney  for 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  everything 
seemed  against  its  success.  The  State  could 
not  emit  bills  of  credit,  could  not  coin  money, 
make  its  notes  a  legal  tender,  lay  impost 
duties,  nor  exercise  any  of  the  powers  by  which 
the  United  States  can  maintain  its  credit ;  yet 
in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles  it  made  its  bank 
a  grand  success  ;  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  United  States  and  its  great  bank,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  determined  opposition  of  its  own 
leading  jurists  and  statesmen. 

Hon.  F.  P.  Blair,  then  a  young  and  compara- 
tively unknown  man,  and  a  few  others  since 
become  eminent  for  their  ability  and  wisdom, 
stood  by  it  and  sustained  it.  Mr.  Crittenden, 
though  opposed  to  it,  when  elected  its  president 
by  the  Legislature,  accepted  the  position.  Hon- 
est and  competent  men  managed  its  branches. 
The  people  borrowed  its  notes,  paid  their  taxes 
and  their  debts  to  each  other  with  them.  Men 
from  other  States  fearing  it  was  that  or  nothing 
took  them  for  debts  and  purchased  the  wheat, 
corn,  hogs,  tobacco,  and  whisky  from  the  peo- 
ple. Commerce  revived ;  property  rose  in 
value ;  prosperity  took  the  place  of  ruinous 
depression  ;  new  energy  inspired  the  masses  ; 
lignt  came  out  of  darkness.  The  corpse  of  the 
public  credit  had  been  touched  as  by  the  wand 
of  the  magician,  and  it  sprang  upon  its  feet.  The 
people  stood  by  the  bank  and  the  credit  of  the 
State  single-handed  and  alone,  without  a  dollar 
of  gold,  and  not  only  saved  them,  but  made 
them  great  and  prosperous.  The  notes  of  the 
bank,  at  first  at  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent., 
were  at  par  in  less  than  three  years,  and  when  it 
wound  up,  after  some  twelve  years,  it  not  only 
redeemed  all  its  paper  in  gold,  but  left  a  large 
surplus  fund,  which  was  appropriated  to  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  school  fund  of  the 
State. 

From  that  time  on  Kentucky  grew  more  and 
more  prosperous.  To-day  she  owes  nothing, 
and  her  credit  is  second  to  none  of  her  sister 
States.  What  I  mean  to  show  by  that  illus- 
tration is,  that  if  the  credit  of  a  single  State, 
and  she  not  one  of  the  largest,  could  under 
such  circumstances  accomplish  such  results, 
surely  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  with  all 
the  power  over  commerce,  currency,  and  taxa- 
tion, internal  and  external,  possessed  by  the 
€k>rernmentj  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  and 


lavished  on  a  few  bankers  and  bondholders,  as 
it  now  is,  but  ought  to  be  so  used  as  to  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  The  exact 
form  in  which  it  should  be  used  I  am  not  fully 
prepared  to  state,  and  I  have  no  time  to  do  so 
if  I  were ;  but  this  is  certain :  the  present  bank- 
ing swindle  should  cease ;  the  United  States 
legal-tender  notes  should  be  substituted  for  the 
notes  of  the  national  banks;  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  should  by  law  be  directed  to  pay 
off  the  five-twenty  bonds  by  which  they  are 
secured  in  the  legal-tender  notes,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  existing  law,  as  fast  as  he  has 
any  surplus  in  the  Treasury  beyond  the  wants 
of  the  Government,  and  interest  should  cease 
on  all  such  as  he  is  ready  so  to  pay  from  the 
day  he  gives  notice  that  he  is  ready  to  make 
the  payment.  The  bank  notes  being  redeem- 
able in  legal-tenders,  and  so  indorsed  on  their 
face,  our  right  to  pay  them  off  in  that  way  will 
hardly  be  called  in  question. 

With  $700,000,000  of  paper  money,  which  is 
a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
except  interest  and  imposts,  with  $400,000,000 
of  it  owned  by  the  Government,  to  make  such 
disposition  of  it  as  it  pleases,  which  includes 
the  $300,000,000  now  loaned  to  the  banks  and 
the  $100,000,000  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  on  hand,  with  which  he  proposes  to  buy 
$75,000,000  more  bonds  before  the  1st  day  of 
July,  and  the  receipt  annually  of  $180,000,000 
in  gold  from  imposts,  this  Government  ought 
to  be  able,  if  an  honest  effort  is  made,  not  only 
to  make  her  pap^r  as  good  as  gold,  but  ought 
without  anything  like  the  pressure  now  bearing 
upon  the  people  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  be- 
fore the  seven-forties  are  demandable.  Indeed, 
the  struggle  of  the  bondholders  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  gold,  so  that  their  semi-annual  interest 
will  be  that  much  greater  in  value  as  compared 
with  the  money  of  the  people,  in  which  they  are 
backed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
seeks  to  deprecate  his  own  paper  by  refusing 
to  sell  gold  unless  he  gets  a  certain  price,  often 
higher  than  the  ordinary  market  value,  is  the 
great  reason  why  the  present  difference  between 
paper  and  gold  exists. 
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services  of  such  men  as  took  control  of  the 
finances  of  Kentucky  at  the  period  to  which  I 
referred,  the  money,  under  Government  con- 
trol, could  be  so  loaned  out  by  a  board  of 
commissioners  as  to  pay  not  only  the  interest 
on  the  debt,  but  rapidly  to  sink  the  principal, 
especially  if  they  had  control,  as  they  should 
have,  of  all  revenue  paid  into  the  depositories 
of  the  public  money,  instead  of  letting  it  lie 
locked  up  from  the  people,  as  it  is  now,  or  what 
is  perhaps  worse,  put  into  the  hands  of  bankers 
to  be  used  on  private  account.  A  board  of 
sinking  fund  commissioners  might  be  consti- 
tuted for  a  limited  term,  its  president  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  one  member 
of  its  board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  each  State,  who  should  have  power  to  make 
these   funds  available  by  proper  officers  aod 
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depositories  in  each  congressional  district,  or 
with  more  than  one  in  the  great  commercial 
cities. . 

Some  man  like  Mr.  Stewart,  of  New  York, 
to  whom  reputation  is  worth  more  than  money, 
at  the  head  of  such  a  system,  if  properly  sus- 
tained, could,  without  extortion,  make  mil- 
lions on  millions  for  the  Government  which 
are  now  lost  or  squandered.  Every  bank  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  indeed  in 
every  commercial  city,  pays,  and  can  afford  to 
pay,  six  per  cent,  on  loans  payable  whenever 
called  for,  and  the  money  of  the  Government 
need  never  be  idle ;  even  that  expected  to  be 
used  in  a  week  or  a  month  could  be  made  to 
bear  interest  and  be  amply  secured  up  to  the 
very  day  it  was  needed,  instead  of  being  with- 
drawn from  use,  as  it  now  is.  Thus,  without  any 
increase  of  the  currency  the  money  now  in  use 
might  be  made  to  do  double  the  business  it  is 
now  doing. 

While  1  have  no  more  faith  in  the  value  of 
a  sinking  fund  created  and  its  working  capital 
produced  by  taxing  the  people  than  I  have  in 
a  man's  getting  rich  by  shifting  his  money  from 
one  pocket  to  another,  that  is  not  our  condi- 
tion. The  Government  owns  $400,000,000 
now.  It  cannot  and  ought  not  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  It  ought  to  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  cost  nothing  except  the  manufac- 
ture. It  is  the  people' s  credit,  and  they  can  and 
will  maintain  it  if  Congress  will  only  give  them 
a  chance  to  do  so. 

But  if  it  is  considered  that  nothing  of  that  sort 
can  be  done — and  of  course  every  banker  who 
is  now  getting  the  benefit  of  the  public  money 
and  its  credit,  and  everybody  he  can  hire, 
will  swear  that  it  is  wholly  impracticable — this 


I  know  can  be  done,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  5  and  it  will  save  us  many 
millions  annually.  When  our  $300,000,000 
loan  is  withdrawn  from  the  banks,  and  they  are 
advised  that  their  bonds  are  payable  and  may 
be  paid  at  any  moment,  they  would  be  very 
willing  to  accept  a  renewal  bond  payable 
principal  and  interest  in  gold,  if  you  please, 
at  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  bearing  four 
per  cent,  interest ;  and  would  be  equally  glad 
to  borrow  the  legal-tender  notes  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  banking  purposes  under  such  charters 
as  they  have  now,  securing  the  loan  by  a 
deposit  of  the  renewal  bonds,  and  paying  three 
per  cent,  per  annum  in  gold  for  the  loan,  which 
should  be  retained  out  of  the  interest  of  the 
bonds  deposited.  Rive  hundred  million  dollars 
of  our  currency  could  be  safely  used  thus,  and 
a  saving  of  five  per  cent,  or  $25,000,000  in 
gold,  be  thus  effected  annually. 

But  my  time  is  out.  I  close  by  repeating  that 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  extravagances, 
extortions,  and  corruptions  of  this  Government 
have  assumed  such  magnitude  that  this  Con- 
gress will  be  guilty  of  criminal  complicity  if  it 
fails  to  pass  such  laws  as  will  end  them  and 
bring  the  offenders  to  npeedy  and  condign  pun- 
ishment ;  that  the  robbery  perpetrated  on  the 
labor  of  the  people  by  the  present  tariff  system 
under  the  disguise  of  protection  ought  not  to 
be  longer  endured  by  the  country,  and  that  the 
bankers  and  bondholders  oughtto  be  compelled 
to  surrender  the  monopolies  they  now  enjoy  and 
be  taxed  as  other  citizens  are.  If  these  things 
are  done  the  load  under  which  the  country  is 
now  groaning  can  be  diminished  more  than  half. 
If  we  fail  to  do  these  tkwara  our  constituents 
ought  to  fill  our  places  mm  men  who  will. 
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